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THOUGHTS ON PEACE. 

THE SAFETY OF ITS INFLUENCES ON SOCIETY. 
BY THOMAS C. OPHAH, BOWDOIEf COLLEGE, MAINE. 

The remark is often made, that a new era is opening upon 
the world. Certain it is, that a revolution is going on in the 
public mind, which is perceptible enough to the philosophic 
eye, although it may not be clearly obvious to vulgar observa- 
tion. Men are thinking; not merely men of high capacity, but 
the great mass. And they are thinking not only upon those 
various political rights which have for ages been brought into 
question between the governor and the governed, although that 
is unquestionably an important subject ; but they seem disposed 
to go further, and to look deeper into the foundations of their 
nature and destiny. One of the important subjects, which 
begins to excite their attention, is the value of Human Life ; 
a subject which, in its numerous relations, is destined ultimate- 
ly to exert a greater influence than almost any other. It is a 
fact of most terrific import, that men, particularly in their 
national capacity, have been destroying each other for thou- 
sands of years. The earth has flowed with blood. And it has 
long been supposed, that there is no effectual remedy for this 
fearful process of destruction. This opinion is undergoing a 
change. A new practical element is finding its way into the 
code of Christian morals, which, proclaiming in decided terms, 
the guilt and inutility of wars, holds out the promise of the 
speed" fulfilment of the declaration, " Peace on earth, good- 
will to men." 
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There are, however, obstacles to the rapid progress of this 
new element of thought and practice. One obstacle, so far as 
1 have been- able to judge, is to be found in an apprehension, 
perhaps not an unnatural one, that the peace doctrine, which 
proscribes all war, is inconsistent with the existence of society. 
It will be my chief object in this article to show, that there is 
no danger from this source. 

I. In the first place, society is much more deeply founded, 
than this apprehension of danger to its existence seems to imply. 
There is only one being, who can dwell alone, and be happy, 
and that is God. We have reason to believe that, to all other 
beings, from archangels down to men, society is a great want 
of their nature. The doctrine of Hobbes, Mandeville, Hel- 
vetius, and others of that class of philosophers, that human 
society is based upon considerations of personal interest, and 
has no other foundation, is exceedingly erroneous. That the 
interest of men may be and is greatly promoted by their asso- 
ciation, there can be no doubt ; nor is it less true, that views" of 
interest may cooperate in the origin and support of society ; 
but it is also true (and demonstrably true, as much so as any 
psychological or moral truth can be), that men desire society 
for its own sake; that their mental constitution is precisely 
fitted to society, and that consequently it is an essential requisite 
to their happiness. So strong is the natural principle which 
leads men to seek each other's company, and to associate 
together, that no excess of the resentful passions, no political 
convulsions, no wars and combinations of wars, no revolutions 
of states and empires, have ever in a single instance destroyed 
society, even in its civil and political form, for any considerable 
length of time. A deluge may sweep over the surface of the 
earth, displacing the soil, and removing the ancient landmarks ; 
an earthquake may convulse continents, elevating in one place, 
and depressing in another, and throwing every thing into 
apparently irretrievable confusion ; but there is one great prin- 
ciple beyond the reach of their power, that of gravitation, which 
immediately puts forth its restorative energy, and reconstructs the 
disorganized mass. It is so in respect to society. The desire of 
society, which is connatural to the human mind, and which exists 
and operates with scarcely an exception, under all possible cir- 
cumstances, is always found to have the effect of bringing together 
the fragments, the " disjecta membra," which are sometimes 
found broken and scattered in the track of wars and revolutions. 
There is, therefore, no reasonable ground of fear, that society, 
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as some good people seem to imagine, will be permanently- 
broken up by the prevalence of the Peace Doctrine, even if it 
should be carried so far, though it need not be, as to deny the 
right of Capital Punishment. Men will still continue to asso- 
ciate, and ,by means of associations will secure the great objects 
for which united action is necessary, the same as they do at 
present ; and in the exercise of that ingenuity which is natural 
to the human mind, will contrive, in some suitable and effec- 
tive manner, to reward the good, and to punish the evil, which 
is the great characteristic of good government. 

II. In the second place, if the existence of society necessa- 
rily recognizes the employment of warlike force, as the opposers 
of the peace principle seem to suppose, it should be remem- 
bered, that in all probability the peace principle is destined 
for many years, perhaps many centuries, to be merely an 
antagonist principle. That is to say, it will not be a principle, 
standing exclusive and alone, unlimited and unchecked in its 
operation ; but will be a principle, arrayed in hostility, and not 
unfrequently in unavailing hostility, to that formidable element 
in man's nature, which, whatever may be its nature philo- 
sophically considered, is continually propelling him to individual 
and public contest. 

Now, let us look a moment at this last principle which, 
although it exists in various modifications and forms, may be 
properly called the Resentful Principle. What has been the 
operation of this principle during six thousand years past? It 
commenced, in the exemplification of its character, with the 
destruction of Abel, and from that day to this has multiplied 
scenes of violence and destruction in every age, and in every 
portion of the world. Individuals, families, villages, provinces, 
nations, have alike felt its unceasing and terrible operation. 
The blood of man has flowed like water. The ties of kindred 
have been sundered, and every domestic joy trampled under 
the foot of this relentless power. 1 presume it will be admitted, 
that the war-principle has too great an ascendancy ; and that 
nothing is more desirable, than that there should be some 
check, by which its destructive tendencies may be overruled 
and restrained. Now, supposing that the church of Christ 
throughout the world should come to the conclusion that wars 
are inconsistent with the spirit of the gospel, and should on that 
ground decline military service, would they constitute any thing 
more than a suitable and very desirable check on the tenden- 
cies of the war-principle, as it exists, and will continue to exist 
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in the minds of the great majority of irreligious men ? Armies, 
ships of war, fortifications, the various implements of war, and 
every thing of that nature, would continue to exist, and would 
from time to time be put in requisition, as they ever have been. 
Governments would probably continue to be sustained by what 
is called the " sword of the magistrate." At the same' time, the 
exercise of force would be regulated, checked, and in some 
degree diminished by the antagonist influence of the peace 
principle. Private violence and national wars would not so 
frequently occur; and men, both in their individual and their 
private capacity, would begin to look upon each other with 
increased kindness. 

It is true, that we look for the complete triumph of peace 
ultimately. But we cannot reasonably expect, that the peace 
doctrine for many years, perhaps centuries, will be any thing 
more than a necessary and very desirable check on the oppo- 
site tendency. It will operate chiefly as a modification of the 
spirit of contest, which now keeps the world in commotion, 
and in this point of view ought to commend itself to the accept- 
ance and love of the Christian, provided always that it is a 
doctrine which has a support in the Scriptures. Certainly the 
fears which have led some persons to reject it, and have with- 
held multitudes from a suitable examination of its claims, viz., 
that it is a doctrine wholly inconsistent with the existence of 
society, ought to be done away with. 

III. But there is another view of the subject. It will per- 
haps be said, in the third place, that the very nature of society, 
if its existence, as is commonly supposed, implies the applica- 
tion of force, forbids the existence of a Peace Party. Civil 
society, it will be maintained, expects every man to stand in 
his place, and to perform an equal duty with his neighbor. If 
it expects one man to fight, and to take human life, it would be 
inconsistent with itself, if it did not equally call upon all others 
to do the same thing. In other words, society allows of no 
distinctions in the requisitions it makes, and, if it admits the 
doctrine of war, necessarily excludes the modern doctrine of 
peace. What we have to say here is, that this view of the 
subject is quite a mistaken one. The truth is, that society, in 
calling upon individuals to discharge the duty which they owe 
to it, constantly makes distinctions ; and it would evidently be 
a curse rather than a blessing, if it did not. Women, for in- 
stance, are not called upon to bear arms, and to engage in battle. 
Young men below a certain age are exempted from military 
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service; old men above a certain age are exempted also; it is 
the same with idiotic and insane persons, and with those who 
are subject to some forms of disease, or who are mutilated in 
some parts of the body. The exemption is not unfrequently 
extended to persons who happen to be engaged in certain arts 
and professions, as lock-keepers, toll-gatherers, millers, preach- 
ers, physicians, judges, &c. Society exists for the good of man- 
kind ; and although, in the duties which it claims, it recognizes 
the doctrine of equality, it is an equality which has reference to 
situation and power. In other words, society, in requiring every 
individual to do something towards the general good, very 
properly adapts its requisitions to their particular circumstances, 
and especially to their physical and mental ability. And, in 
particular, it is a great doctrine of modern times, that society, 
in imposing its duties, should ever have a sacred regard to con- 
science. Certainly a firm and conscientious belief, that war is 
morally wrong, as much disqualifies a man for fighting, as the 
loss of his fingers, or a partial defect of eye-sight; it disqualifies 
him for fighting, as much as a belief in Jesus Christ disqualified 
the primitive Christians for the worship of idols, a method of 
worship which in ancient times formed a part of the civil insti- 
tutions ; and under such a moral disqualification, society would 
be unjust in requiring of him military service. And on this 
ground, those who have proclaimed that they could not con- 
scientiously fight, such as the Moravians, Friends, Shakers, 
Menonists, and Dunkers, have been excused from it, even under 
monarchical governments. It should always be remembered, 
that society is formed upon the principle of requiring from every 
man something, but of requiring of every man according to 
what he hath, and not according to what he hath not. And 
accordingly, if a man's capabilities are such as to fit him for 
military service, society will exercise the right of requiring such 
service ; but if, on the contrary, they are exclusively pacific, 
society will require the nobler contribution of works of benefi- 
cence and love. A man, therefore, may do all which society 
can reasonably require of him, and yet decline military service. 
IV. But, further, what have men in their associated capacity 
to do, except to repress criminal attempts, and to keep order in 
the great mass? And if such be in fact the great objects of 
society, what sphere of action is left to the Pe3ce men ? In 
answer to these queries, it may be remarked, that we some- 
times take too limited a view of the objects of the social com- 
pact. The objects of civil society are various and numerous ; 
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among others, the protection of person, property, and character ; 
the diffusion of education ; the advancement of agriculture and 
the arts, and the relief of the poor and suffering. Now, each 
member is expected to contribute, in various ways, and in various 
degrees, to the great objects, whatever they may be, which 
society is understood to have in view ; and in proportion as this 
expectation is realized, he is considered a useful member. And 
cannot a man, then, who embraces the total peace principles, 
be useful as well as others ? Although his principles might 
forbid his doing some things, such as bearing arms, and appear- 
ing as a soldier, might he not, nevertheless, contribute his full 
share to the public prosperity ; so much so, that all the other 
members of the community, although entirely differing from him 
on the subject of war, and all forms of military service, would 
justly reckon him among the props and ornaments of the com- 
monwealth ? School-houses, and town-houses, and good roads, 
and bridges, and canals, and poor-houses, and churches, and 
hospitals, and experimental farms, and seminaries for the arts 
and the higher departments of science, are undoubtedly as import- 
ant to the welfare of society as cannon and batteries, the gallows 
and the guillotine ; and he who contributes his full proportion 
to the former, while conscientious scruples forbid his doing any 
thing for the support of the latter, may still be accounted a good 
and valuable citizen. The Quaker or Moravian, who goes 
forth in his plain coat and his broad-brim hat, and tills his field, 
and eats his bread in quietness, and at the same time freely 
contributes of his substance in behalf of all the great social 
objects, except those of a military nature, is, in my apprehen- 
sion, as much to be regarded a friend and supporter of society, 
as the man who wears his pistols, and flourishes in regimentals. 
In regard to the crimes which are punishable by civil and criminal 
laws, such as the violations of person, property, and character, 
one thing is certain, that those, who truly and sincerely embrace 
peace principles, will not be guilty of them; and if all should 
receive them (as all will when the principles of the gospel are 
universally and fully received), the great objects of society in 
these respects will be secured. Now, what we want is, to 
make a beginning. We want members of churches, ministers, 
biblical critics, literary men of all descriptions, to approach this 
subject. Let those especially, who have truly received the 
spirit of the gospel, few in number as they are in comparison 
with the great mass of mankind, show what the gospel is by 
diffusing around them the pacific spirit. And if society should 
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at any time happen to be convulsed, if civil commotions should 
exist, there certainly conk! not be much propriety in ascribing 
these unfortunate results to men of such a deportment and 
temper. On the contrary, they will have done much, very 
much, by their example and precepts, to prevent this evil state 
of things. 

V. But this is not all. Those who adopt the doctrines of the 
American Peace Society, may not only be eminently useful to 
the community in various ways, such as have been specified 
and others, but may even aid, to some extent, in coercive 
measures, and in the infliction of punishment. The doctrines of 
the American Peace Society are not identical with those of the 
Non-Resistance Society which has recently been established. 
It must be admitted that the existence of civil society, and the 
right of punishment, are clearly recognized in the Scriptures. 
(1 Pet. 2: 13, 14.) But punishment, which deals with indi- 
viduals, and when properly inflicted, always takes into view 
their merits and demerits, is a different thing from war, which 
deals with masses of men, and necessarily involves hundreds 
and thousands in destruction, whose individual merits and de- 
merits have never been ascertained. We frequently have 
occasion to speak of a father's punishing his child ; but we 
should evidently consider it as very unexpected phraseology, 
and as intimating a very different thing, if we had occasion to 
speak of a father as being at war with his child. Punishment 
is not only individual, but implies as its basis the idea of indi- 
vidual justice. War is genera! ; and, although it sometimes 
aims at what may be called general justice, it necessarily involves 
individual destruction, for the most part, without justice. 

But it is not my object to enter into a discussion of the dis- 
tinction which may be drawn between war as it commonly 
exists, and punishment as it is administered in civil society. 
But while we have the right, as peace men (not as non-resistance 
men, but as peace men), to use force, we are nevertheless bound 
to regard those principles of the gospel which are designed to 
restrict and regulate its application. That is to say, we are not 
at liberty to use all kinds offeree against individuals, and under 
all circumstances, but only such a degree of force, and in such 
a manner, as is consistent with strict justice, and with true 
Christian love. For instance, when I consider the high benev- 
olence of the gospel, I could not and would not (let the con- 
sequences be what they would) be accessory to the horrid, 
punishments of impaling, the knout, burning to death, crucifix- 
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ion, conducting over red-hot plates of iron, the dreadful torture 
of the boot, and a multitude of others of a like description, 
which have been practised in all ages. Admitting that in some 
instances bodily inflictions and violations of the person may be 
necessary, yet none of this dreadful kind are necessary. The 
light of punishing, which is exercised by society, is a high and 
fearful one; and it is absolutely necessary, that the principles of 
the gospel should be applied to it. The great principle of the 
gospel, in this case, seems to me to be this, that we may punish, 
if justice, and the interests of society and of the individual re- 
quire it, so far as is consistent with true benevolence to the 
person who is the subject of the punishment. It is a correct 
doctrine, that society stands, or at least ought to stand, in loco 
parentis. Society is, or ought to be, a father to the citizens. 
Now, in regard to a parent, we very properly admit, that under 
certain circumstances, he may punish his child ; and we have 
no difficulty in conceiving that punishment may in such a case 
be inflicted consistently with sincere love. The dcclrine, then, 
is a practicable one, and ought to be recognized in the admin- 
istration of punishment. So far as this, peace men (making a 
distinction between them and the members of the Non-Resist- 
ance Society) may undoubtedly go, consistently with their 
general doctrine, that al! wars are opposed to the spirit of the 
gospel. 

VI. Now, it may be properly asked, in connection with 
what has been said, why should we fear to approach the peace 
doctrine, as it is held by the American Peace Society and many 
others, and give it a full and candid examination ? Let us 
beware how we adopt and cherish the sentiment that wars are 
necessary, especially if the adoption of this sentiment is found 
to operate as a reason for not' going into a thorough inquiry 
into the whole subject. We are very apt to think a thing is 
necessary, merely because it has existed for a long time. 
Further, we ought to keep in mind, that necessity is the great 
plea of the tyrant, all the world over. What but necessky is 
the pretext, not merely for the general doctrine of war, but for 
particular wars, nearly all that have existed ; for the burning 
of towns, the sacking of villages, the slaughter of their inhabit- 
ants? What but necessity prompted and justified the crimes of 
the Inquisition ? What but necessity is given in excuse of the 
crime of St. Bartholomew ? What but a falsely alleged neces- 
sity sustains the institution of slavery at the present moment ? 
Necessity has been the excuse and the justification of the sue- 
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cessive persecutions of the Protestants. It was necessity which 
was the alleged basis of the horrid crimes of the French Revo- 
lution. And in all ages of the world, it has been the pretext 
of the greatest enormities. Is it not the case, that we suppose 
wars to be necessary, because our fathers, whose opinions we 
are naturally inclined to respect, have for thousands of years 
thought them to be so, and have all that time engaged in them? 
May we not confidently hope, that the experience of future ages 
will show, that there is no necessity in the case ? Do not indi- 
cations, already existing, begin to show this ? 

But let us not take counsel from our fears or our hereditary 
opinions, but from the Word of God. Certain it is, that God 
would not require us to refrain from a participation in wars, if 
wars were absolutely necessary. Let us, then, in the exercise 
of that faith in his wisdom and justice which every Christian 
ought to possess, endeavor to ascertain what his will is. It will 
be recollected, that nothing but an historical interpretation will 
show what war is. When we speak of war, we do not mean 
a mere creation of our own imagination, a mere conjectural 
product of our ideality ; but just that very thing, neither more 
nor less, which history represents war to have been from its 
beginning, and such as, reasoning from moral causes, we have 
no doubt it will always continue to be ; implicated in its origin 
with avarice, revenge, pride, and ambition ; and in every step 
of its progress characterized by injustice, deceit, cruelty, and 
irreligion. Such is war, historically considered, both in past 
and in prospect. To a participation in such a state of things 
does the Bible commit us or not? Does it even permit us to 
have any thing to do with it? This is the question. We do 
not propose to argue this great question here ; but we may 
properly add, that it is one, on which every Christian must 
decide, and ought to decide for himself. 

But a difficulty arises here. Supposing that we find in the 
Bible evidence which fully satisfies us that we cannot rightfully 
engage in war, but at the same time society insists that its mem- 
bers shall not, in any case, be excused from this duty, what is 
to be done then ? There may be a difficulty here, it is true ; 
but the difficulty does not consist in answering this question. 
The answer is a very plain one, viz., we must obey God 
rather than man. In all cases where the requisitions of the 
civil and political code, which is the work of imperfect man, are 
in opposition to those of the Christian code, which is stamped 
with divine wisdom, the authority of the latter is paramount 
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and exclusive. To illustrate what we mean ; in some coun- 
tries idolatrous worship has been, and still continues to be, a 
part of the civil constitution ; in other words, it comes within 
the cognizance and control of the permanent civil and political 
regulations. But if the civil magistrate requires me to render 
idolatrous worship, it is sufficiently clear, on the ground that 
the higher and more authoritative precepts of the Christian 
code forbid it, that I cannot obey him. It is true, that we 
must render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's ; but it is 
not less true, that we must at the same time be conscientiously 
careful to render unto God the things that are God's. Many 
instances might be brought forward, in which it would undoubt- 
edly be a duty to disobey the civil magistrate, for the simple 
but decisive reason that his commands come in conflict with 
those of the great Christian governor. During the first centu- 
ries of the Christian era, it is generally understood, that the 
followers of Christ for the most part refused to bear arms ; and 
there are instances on record of individuals who, in consequence 
of such refusal, were subjected to severe punishment. The case 
of the three pious youth mentioned in the prophet Daniel is 
peculiarly in point. They did not hesitate to disobey, in the 
most positive manner, the civil magistrate. Their language is, 
" Be it known unto thee, O king, that we will not serve thy 
gods, nor worship the golden image, which thou hast set up." 
Although civil society, in its general form, is approved by 
God, it is not always, in its administration, conformed to his 
will, but is sometimes directly opposed to it. In other words, 
civil society may be expected to partake, and does in fact par- 
take, very much of the imperfections of those by whom it is 
administered. It is true, therefore, that civil society, although 
the source of immense good, has at times been the occasion 
and the instrument of evils. Civil society has not unfrequently 
trampled on the unquestionable rights of individuals. Civil 
society, in its practical exercise, is accountable for many cruel 
and unjust wars. It has unwisely and wickedly sustained 
many corrupt forms of religion, and stands accountable for 
the many persecutions with which it has followed those who 
held firmly to the truth. The principles and practice of society 
are, therefore, not necessarily the principles and practice of 
religion ; and though they may frequently agree, they are 
sometimes antithetic. In allusion to certain expressions which 
we find in the New Testament, we may with some degree of 
propriety call society the lump, and Christianity the leaven. 
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It is the duty of Christianity to maintain its own appropriate 
position ; not to let itself down from that position in order to 
secure a conformity to any thing which is below its own mark, 
but to strive to regulate, and raise, and purify every thing 
which comes within the reach of its influence. War is one of 
the dogmas of society ; peace is one of the bright precepts of 
religion. And it is by the application of the pacific leaven 
that we are to expel the noxious element of the social mass, 
and refine it to the standard of gospel purity. 

All we have to say, therefore, in connection with the 
difficulty which has been presented, is, that we must' obey 
God rather than man. But practically the difficulty is much 
less than might at first sight be supposed. Toleration, full, 
free, perfect toleration, where a man's conscience is concerned, 
is one of the great and triumphant characteristics of the 
present age. If the church of Christ adopt a total peace 
doctrine as a part of their religion, they will most assuredly 
be tolerated in it ; and that, too, without the initiatory pro- 
cess of stripes and imprisonment which the primitive Quakers 
were called to endure. Their claim to toleration in this 
matter (they may be fully assured of it), will be promptly and 
completely recognized, just as soon as it is made by any 
considerable number. This is especially true of this country. 
Already a number of States of the Union have so modified 
their militia laws, in reference to those who have conscientious 
scruples in regard to war, as to secure to such persons their 
rights of conscience. And in other States, where this course 
has not been taken, those who have declined the performance 
of military service on conscientious grounds, have generally 
found an ample protection in the great principles of the State 
and National Constitutions, and in the moral force of public 
sentiment. 



MISSIONARY BONDS OF PEACE. 

Missionaries from every Protestant country, meeting among 
the heathen, and receiving protection from the official repre- 
sentatives of their different governments, are so many hos- 
tages of peace, and must act as a strong check upon war 
among Christian nations. Our missionaries are intermingled 
with those from England in India, in Ceylon, in China, in the 



